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altogether missed; for I remarked that in general, by the same reasoning, the perpendiculars PC, when applied to the axis or set in the position BE, give a line FE, such that the area of the figure FABEF will furnish a development (explanation*) of the surface formed by the rotation of AE about AB.
P
"Huygens was surprised when I told him of this theorem, and confessed to me that it was the very same as he had made use of for the surface of the parabolic conoid. Now, as that made me aware of the use of what I call the "characteristic triangle" CFG, formed from the elements of the coordinates and the curve, I thus found as it were in the twinkling of an eyelid nearly all the theorems that I afterward found in the works of Barrow and Gregory. Up to that time,53 I was not sufficiently versed in the calculus of Descartes, and as yet did not make use of equations to express the nature of curved lines; but, on the advice of Huygens, I set to work at it, and I was far from sorry that I did so: for it gave me the means almost immediately of rinding my differential calculus.54 This
53  [In a manuscript dated October, 1674 (see above, Chapter IV, p. 61), Leibniz is using x and y for the variable ordinate and abscissa; while in a manuscript dated August, 1673, he considers "the classification of curves laid down by Descartes."   In this manuscript, according to Gerhardt, Leibniz has already constructed the "characteristic triangle," but Gerhardt does not give the particular variant that Leibniz uses in this manuscript.   I believe that this will prove to be of the Barrow type, when reference can be made to the original; for the title of the manuscript is strongly suggestive of Barrow, being: Methodus nova investigandi Tangentes... .ex datis applicatis, etc.; and Pascal's work does not mention tangents.]
54 [That  is,  as  the   Characteristic  Triangle,   leading to  integrations,  is ascribed to the influence of the work of Pascal, so the Differential Calculus is ascribed to the influence of the work of Descartes.    Is this the diplomatic characteristic in Leibniz peeping out?    He is writing to a Frenchman, and attributes his work to the respective influences of two Frenchmen.   Note that Leibniz goes on to state that the source of inspiration was summation of series by differences, suggesting the origin of the symbol dx.}